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ABSTBACf * ) r 

This report of the Ondergraduat€ Ccaaittee, Center 
for ^Teaching, and Learning, University cf Hojrth Dakota, to the* 
University Curriculum Committee' repoamends the Continued use of a \ 
system for reporting student progress according tc three categories: 
CB for credit received, CDj^Eor credit deferred, and CB for credit 
withdrawn. After a discussion of traditional systeas and non-graded 
systeas-and a sutaaary cf sbae relevant research, the report presents ^ 
the experience ?of the Center with this grading systea as indicated* by 
the responses of students ^to a questionnaire. OJfce conclusion was that 
the jCB, CD, CH grading systea would: (1) encourage student 
involvement in setting g^als and standards in learning; (2J foster an ( 
emphasis on the process of evaluation characterized ty cncoing 
mutual, critical 'and* supportive exchange aacng persons engaged in 
learning (3) Encourage creative exploration of ideas with nc 
discredit of leading through error; («) net penalize a* student for 
academic f ailur<e;?and (5) establish an atmosphere cf broader exchange 
and challenge between and aaong faculty and students. A ttief report , 
of the same grading system is included, as *ell as the guestionpaire 
and responses .from faculty at schools of education and ^aployers of 
teachers. (Author/CTM) 
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* An^Intro'ductory 'Statement , 

Evaluation (grading) ought to have* a relationship, a consonance, to 
the goals of a program. Because the New School was committed' to a high 
degree of personalization, student initiative, and integration in learning, 
traditional giading patterns were judged to be inappropriate. An alter- 
native evaluation process was presented' to the University of North Dakota's 
UniverSity-wide Curriculum Committee and Senate in September 1968, This 

process, along with a rationale, is presented as >Item I of ' this, TTT report. 
When the Center was organized it was necessary to present a new proposal to 
the University Curriculum Committee. Item II is a copy of the proposal. 
The New School's experience influenced significantly the proppsaJ. made 'by^J 
the Center. Both of the documents have been distributed widely. Colleges 

, and universities from throughout the country have requested them and have 

'apparently found ihem useful. We felt they were important documents re- 
lating to the University of North Dakota 1 s TTT experience and ought to be 

. preserved in this series of TTT reports. 



Vito Perrone 
May 19 74 
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A NEW SCHOOL' PROPOSAL FOR A SYSTEM OF .EVALUATION 



The New School has as its major *}ask the preparation of a-new kind of . 

* elementary teacher. It strives to educate students to acquire the qual- 

■ ' 

ities of mind and behavior which will assTst them in nurturing the crea- 
tive tendencies in the young and in introducing a more individualized mode 
of instruction into theschdbls of* North Dakota. 

The faculty and student body recognize that* any institution Of higher 
. learning, if it is, to be effective in contributing to'a change irf^tne ed- 
ucational fabric of its society, must itself become a model "of the kind 
of educatjonal environment it is promoting. The Nfcw Sqhool in all its 
educational endeavors will strive "to be such' a model. To be an effective 

model, the New School must have a system of evaluation which is compatible 
* \ ' 

with its educational *phi losophy. t 

+-> * 

m / , 

*i £va f uat ion patterns can be justified on many grounds. But the ultimate 
test of any eva I uation f or grading system ought to be its effectiveness in 
the promotion of learning. Any discussion of grading ought -to keep this « 
S concern central. The New School believes that there are alternatives to 
the established grading system that will contribute more effectively to 
an improvement in the environment for learning. 

The New School proposa L wh ich follows is described, in three parts. * The 

first part identifies the actual marks which would be entered into a. stu- 

^ * 
dent's academic record along wittt an Interpretation of those marks. "'The 

' " • " ■ P- • 

second part outlines the procedure the New School would use* in arriving 



at a determination of course marks as well as some justification for that 

procedure. The third part is a» response to some of the questions that are 
▼ 

often raised when a non-traditional markir^ system, is proposed, * 

- I 

The New School proposes that at the end of, each semester, and after as-, 
sessment of the student's progress (as described in section II), one of * ^ 
three marks will be entered into the student's academic re^6rd for each 
course! in wh'ich he is enrolled: * A 

(a) If, at the end of the semester, the student has completed th£ ob- 
jectives of th*e course, a mark ofCR is recorded. This mark indi- 
cates that credi the course is received. 

(b) If, at the end of the semester, a student's progress in a course 

is- such as to warrant further work, a mark of CD is recorded. This 

mark signifies that the cdurse is stilh in progress for that stu- 

dent and that credit for the course is deferred until the objec- 
" ^ 

tivjes for the course have been completed, ^^^^studejit will have 

one calendar year to complete the work 'necessary for credit to be 
« * * 

» received. If objectives are completed -during this extended period 
then the course mark shall be changed from CD to CR. If work**Ts^ 
not completed during this period, credit for the course \s with- 
drawn C see (c) belowj. This mark shoufd'not be associated in any 
way with course failure. It^ould be interpreted only as a means 
by which students can be gfven increased flexibility in tfcve^eKod 
of time needed to achieve course objectives. 
' (c) If, at the end of the semester, a student has not completed the 



objectives of the course and, by mutual agreement between student 

* * \ * 

and teacher; it is thought that the student should \ot continue. 

fn the course, then l4rk. of CW is recorded. This ma>k indicates 

that the opportunity to receFye credit is withdrawn . Withdrawal 

of credit does not prohibit a student from enrolling again in the 4 

same course. Because of the many possible reasons surrounding a 

s+udept's withdrawal from a course, tWs mark should not be' asso- 

ciated in any way with failure. 4 



I I 



Grades. and Motivation for Learning 



K Course grades act ?s powerful incentives whjch satisfy many strong and 
varied motives not directly associated with learning, e.g., teacher and 
parental approval, career or monetary pursuits, and the feeljng of acc&n- 
plishment. The anticipation of being grade.d gr'eatly influences the material 
a studdnt^tudies and l&arn<>. One psychologist thinks that grades are so 

'strong a motivating force that they are responsible for our inability to 
establish the superiority of one teaching approach over a/cfttifcc, 

• 7 

The traditional letter grading system is often justified as an effective 
instrument for motivating students to learn. However, this type- of mot-/ * 
ivation tends to be extrinsic to the learning process.' Traditional grading 
practices encourage students more toward satisfying the formal .course re- 
quirements.set by the instructor than 'in developing an intrinsic motivation 
for learrfing. Satisfaction is. often found in the grade itself rather than 
in the sense of" joy and accomplishment inheVent in the learning' situation. 
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The. New School proposal on grading^s designed to minimize the "external" 
appealsof grades while at the same time contributing to the creation of 
an* er>v i rqnment where learning is intrinsically nrtotivated. ■% 

\ » r. 

Teacher-Student Relationships^ * < *. ■ 

Jn designing a system of evaluation/ consideration must be given to the 
effect of "grades 1 ' upon the teacher-student relationships. The New School 
would like to encourage the development of. more cooperative, non-threaten-^ , 
i ng relationships between faculty and students. ' If a system of evaluation 
is being designed for educational purposes, thren it ought to promote better 

* 

communication and cooperation between teacher and student, The traditional 
letter grading system is Irmited in this regard* if a system of evaluation 
can encourage greater assumption of .responsibility by the student for his 
own learning then there is a greater chance for more positive teacher-stu- 
dent relationships to develop. 

Grades and^ Great i vif ty ' 

* * * 

" ~ I - . 

There is the indication from several sources that the correlation of 

grades with creative achievement is generally very low. M There is the 

further argument that the structured constraints of a 'system^ 1 -of grading 

have not merely a neutral out actual ly'a deleterious effect on creative 

performance." Some of these studies also indicate that certain oon-inte^- 

lectual factors usually associated with academic achievement (as dererrr r ned 



ACJ" Research Report, No. 7, September, 1965, The Relationship Between 
College Grades and Adult Achievement: A Review of the Literature,. 



by traditiona\ grading" practices), are factors more often found in persons 
with lese potential for creativity. Most grading systems by their very 
nature tend to reward- the hardworking but conforming student while penal- 
izing the more unconventional end imaginative student. The New School 
wishes* to a^opt a system of evaluation which, if not actual 1/ promoting 
creativity, at least does not have a deleterious effect upon student crea- 

\ 1 - • 

*-4+vity. * , 
Creativity and -Se ff-appra i sa I 

Carl Rogers, writing on creativity, argues thai "creat i v i ty; I h J earning 

Ps best facilitated when self-criticism and self-evaluation are basic... 

The best research organizations in industry, as well as the academic world, 

have learned that 'externa I evaluation is largely fruitless if the goal is 
2 

Creative work." In order to facilitate creative expression- in i»ts stu- 
dents, the New School plans to'.initiate a procedure of evaluation which 
will allow each student to assume a I arger' 1 share of the responsibility for 
defining and evaluating his educational efforts in. each course. The stu- 
dent and faculty member will jointly work toward increasing the student's 
ability to intelligently evaluate his own academic progress. AU evalua- 
tion procedures < w i 1 1 be structured so as to make student se I f -appra i sa I 
an essential part of the student's educational experience in the New School 

The New School is avtere that there may be some cases where t a significant 



2 

Rogers, C. The Facilitation of Significant Learning, in L. Siegel fed.), 
I nstruct ion : % Some Contemporary Viewpoints . 
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discrepancy will develop between student and faculty eva luat ions^ of stu^^ 
•dent progress in a course. Where these ca^es do occur and the student ' 
•and faculty member cannot, between them, resolve their cfi f Terences, the 

issuV>ill be referred to a student-faculty evaluation committee for.re- 

- « 

solution. * * 

1 

/v- * - 

There may also be instances where a student i s ,successf u I in hisacademic 

'endeavors but has certain traits that would make him unsui*tabTe as an . 

elemenfary teacher. The faculty will be continually alert to such students 

and wij.1 reGommend, where necessary, t ha + a student not be continued in 

<> 

the program. ' 

Self-appraisal and the Detarmi nation of Educational Goals 

Because the New School wishes to encourage student evaluation, it is 
.Imperative that goals of the total instructional program and of each 
course be clear to the student. If self-appraisal % is to be successful, 
students must participate, to a greater degree in the determi nat ion of the 
educational objectives of the New School program. To accomplish bcfth 
objectives the whole process of evaluation must begin at the beginning of 
each course in which the student enrolls*. The structuring of student 
activities within each course area will be made^only after the student and 
instructor have engaged in thoughtful examination t>f the student's academic 
and professional background, his present needs and expectations, and the. 
educational objectives of the New School. Special at(t^htion will be 
given to increasing the flexibility in,the 4 way a student r6ac£es his goals 
and the period of time needed to achieve those goals. 



Letter grades are someVimes justified as a necessary means for predict- 

ing end selecting successful teachers. In the revTew referred to earlier 

(p. 4) of forty-six studies on the relationship of colfege grades to adult 

achievement, it is stated that- "present eyidence strongly suggests that 

\ ' ' * * r 1 ' 

col lege* grades bear' little or no relationship to any measures of adult % 

achievement," In studies specifically related to teach ing,. it was found 
that grades are not significantly related to any overall measure of teach- 
ing success. From these studies it would appeaf" that the traditionally- 
used grade point average is of little value in trying to identify teaching 
personnel of high quality. Other measures such as jointly written' student- 
faculty evaluations, covering a broa^^pectrum of student .qualities of 
"academic" ability and achievement, might serve as a mor*e accurate pre- 
dictor. 

Grades and Standards 

Some persons may feel that any change in the established grading pattern* 
will* somehow endanger the institution's academic standards. Associated 
with this feeling is the belief that there is some logical or causal con- 
nection between grading and standards. However, a university may have 

* 

only one grading system^ yfet have differing standards among its many faculty 

-\ # . ' 

and several academic divisions. Inconsisiencies can be\noted in faculty 
use of a. common grading system. Even though two instructors may agree 
on the performance level of the same group of students, one might give a 



gr^de .of A to only.the-top 5 percent while the other gives the same grade 
to the top 30 percent. One faculty member may cnoose to grade M on .a curve" 

while the' other grades on some preconceived standard. Or possibly both 

* * » 

will grade on different curves or upon different standards. * \ - ^ 

It is quite possible for a university to have alternative patterns of • 

evaluation while maintaining a single standard of quality in all programs, 
• . * 

The only problem is in defining the standard In terms other than those of 
a single evaluation pattern. It is rare to find a college that has cre- 
ated any really acceptable defini tion of academic achievement that could 
w used for this purpose.. 

* 

The New School, in proposing its marking system/ has no intfention of low- 
ering standards. Instead, the New s School hopes that through its system of 
evaluation it can. contr i bute to -the development of a broader conception 

Of educational standards. There is certainly a great need for the educa- 

' f - . 

tlonal community. to encourage and stimulate more i nd i v i dua I i zat ion- of ' n 

academic standards. The New School in proposing its evaluation program 

plans to meet that ng/d. 

Grades and School Transfer 

Other concerns about non-traditional gradi ng systems incl'ude the problems 
of transfer to other schools and admission to graduate school. The vari- 
ability of grading patterns 'around the country is increasing rapidly. The 
pass-fail system has gained increased popularity. As Jong as aay non- . 
traditional grading pattern is clearly articulated, no college seems to 



have .serious difficulty in translating the record of a* transfer student 
Into the college's own terms/ . ' • 

Perhaps the more potential ly serious problem* is ad£fyMng a non^tradi tional 

# • 
grading pattern to established graduate schocH^admiss ion policies. Some 

graduate schools do have difficulty in determining superior studen t ach i eve-? 
ment from the observation of a non-traditional student transcript. But 
this difficulty, whether ^recogni zed or not, also exists yith the tradition- 
al, grading pattern. The reason is that there is simply^no evidence that, 
, college grades can effectively predict success in graduate jc^tiool, 'This 
situation, however, is not a problern'if the graduate schools will take 
the time to read the comprehensive dossiers submitted for each prospective 
student, . . 

The problem of graduate school enrollment 'fbr New School undergraduates 
is not a'serioufc one, for the New School program spans the undergracftjate 
and graduate years. Most entering students will continue .though to the 
completion of theif .master 1 s degree program. 
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I ' INTRODUCTION ' 

4 # 

1 «• 

* Thife report is submitted* by the Undergraduate Committee, .Center 

for Teaching and Learning, Included in the report are a proposal for 

the reporting of S student's progress toward the completion of degree 

requirements in tfie study of elementary education and the rationale JEor 

this recommendation. Vito Perrone, Dean of the Center for Teaching and 

Learning, has been asked to present this proposal along with members of 

the Coninittee on Evaluation, Undergraduate Committee 

"i 0 
Proposal * - * 

At^ the end of each semester, and after assessment *of the stu- 

dent's progress in elementary education one of three marks* will be 

w 

entered into the student's academic record for each area of study in < 

< • ; <■ 

which the student. is enrolled: ' 

• s 

(a) If, at the end of the semester, the student has com- 
pleted objectives of the course or activity, a mark 
of CR is recorded. This mart indicates that credit 
for the course is received . ' ^ 

(b) If, at the end of the semester,- a student's progress 
in a course or activity is such -as to warrant further- 
work, a mark of CD is recorded ? This mark signifies 
that the course or activity is still in progress for 
that student and that credit is deferred until the 
objective's have been completed. The student will 
have one calendar year to complete the ttork neces- ' 
sary for credit* to be received. If, objectives are 



*The process of evaluation is considerably more extensive, 
demanding considerable writing by students, teaching faculty, and 
advisors. This process is outlined in a separate document. 
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.completed during this extended period then the ma£k 
shall be changed from ,CD to CR. ~ If work is not coo* 
pleted during this period, credit is withdrawn: (^ee 
c below). A'CD should not. be associated itf any way' 
, * •with failure. It should be interpreted only as a 
means by which t students can be given increased 
flexibility in the period of time needed to achieve 
the objectives of a course or activity. 

(c) If, at the enjd of the semester, a student has not 
t . completed the object^ivas established and, by mutual 

agreement between student and teacher, it is thought j 
that the student should not? continue in the course 
or activity, then a m£rk of CTfcis recorded. This 
mark indicates that the opportunity to receive 
credit is withdrawrf; Withdrawal of credit dofes not ' 
prohibit a student from enrolling in the«same -course 
- of study. Because of the many possible reasons sur- 
rounding a student'* -withdrawal, this' mark should 
not *e associated in any way with failure. 

Rationale for Proposal ' 

The rationale* for a credit received/deferred system' c°an be 
broken down into three general areas v*' 

• (a) The effectiveness 7 ' of the dominantuA-F grading system 
in achieving purposes claimed by its -defenders: ' 

* ^ 

(b) the effects on students- and teacherfe of this 6 rading 
system; ; 

(c) the viability of existing non-graded alternative 
(such as Pass-Fail). 

In this report we will consider* evidence that bears on each 
of the three' areas. > ^ 

***** 

Availability of Res earch Studies / ' " $ 

is 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education, recently published a 
review of 200 articles,' papers, and reports about grades appearing 

The Center Undergraduate Committee has recommended that durine 
•the fall semester of the 1972-73 academic year j:he Center community 
.determine whether in the future^&here should be a student option of" ' 
requesting a -letter grade (A.B.C) at the beginning of. a 'course of study; 



from 1965-70. About oner,fourth of the items considered .the -form 

grades, especially whether Pass-Fail should replace A through F. 

Another one-fourth considered the* use~of GPA to predict graduate 

success. The remaining one-half ranged over "a variety of topics:- 

, variability in grading standards, disadvantage of grades, effects 

of grades .05 students, 'use of grades -fn predicting occupational 

success, determinants of grades, ^ and the social effects of grades. 

The reviewer (Warren, 1971) stated that the studies left large 

.gaps and led to pnly a* few firm conclusions: 

' Q) students approve of P-F grading, but when offered a 
P-F option, often don't elect the option to take 
courses they otherwise wouldn't have taken/ 

(2) deans and "registrars disapprove of Pass-Fail grading 
in undergraduate courses. 

1 - (3) undergraduate grades predict, first-year 'graduate and 
professional school grades abput as well as they have 
for years but not very well most of>»the time, occa- 
sionally quite well, occasionally not at all. 



% EFFECTIVENESS OF GRADING IN ACHIEVING ITS PURPOSES 

v if* 1 

One of the major problems in using grades is knowing pre- 
cisely what they represent. ' Critical to the grading process is th 
translation of evaluation results into a symbol. -.This symbol then 
represents a single" dimension presenting some level of academic • 
achievement. Yet academic achievement is itself defined only in 
terms of composites of course grades and has no independent defini 
.tion against which the^ validity of course grades can be checked. 
Thus all who use grades are stuck with symbols usually equated 
with excellent, .good, average, poor and failing. These words, 



■? 
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wjiich we all learned -in Freshman composition classes, describe vir- 

tually rtothing. Both the determination and understanding of grades, 
• * 

> has been a long time struggle for those who give them, receive them,' 
^fcild make use of them for vital decisionmaking. 

N ♦ Assuming for the moment that colleges and universities should 

* 

evaluate students and kefep academic records of their progress, what 
purposes axe served by such evaluation and grading? The generally 

accepted purposes of grades include: informational feedback t« stu- 

• / ' ' ' 

dents about their, level of achievement, motivation' of students, 

selection for advanced Education or employment, and other institu- 

• tional decisions. The use and effectiveness of grading for these ' 
J / « 

purposes "will be discussed. 

• ' ^ , * ' • 

Information Feedback 

For students, who ate the "consamers" of education, f feedback 

'might be the most important purpose of grades *if they were a tool to, 

facilitate learning. But' evaluating (the assessment of performance) 

and grading (the* reporting of assessment results) should, not be cbn- 
1 • v - % 

fu^ed. * % . 

Stallings and Leslie (197*)) reported a survey of students at k 
,the University of" Illinois in which most , students did not consider * 
grades to perform a useful feedback 'function. Also the evaluative 
procedures that lead to the most effective feedback are often not 
H those that are used in ranking students (Bloom, 1968; Husek, 1969). 
, * The use of grades as a form of feedback does not involve the 

student in the development of standards, for evaluating his or her - * 

* * 

4 
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own performance. Feedback' should be related to the processes as Oell 
as the products of learning, differentiating a;aong various forms $nd 
areas of academic accomplishment and initiating- directions fo/ fur- 
* ther study. !A!n important part of the learning process is error but, 
in a grading system, error is equated with failure, and made costly by 

7 

be'ing* permanently recorded ./ 

f y 

Motivating Students ' 

It is of,ten asserted that grades encourage students to learn 
things they would not' learn otherwise. Studies of Pass-Fail grading, 
have indiqated that the nature 'of the grades does influence how* stu- 
dents will allocate their study time (Jeldmesser > 1969; Freeman, 
1967; Karliris^ 1969). However, these studies are based on optional 
P-F gr&ding where most? often a student was permitted to take one 

• $ 

course per term on a Pass-Fail basis. Typically Pass-Fail options 

<* 

only permit a students to taker courses outside their m%or field. 
R is not so surprising that v a student would emphasize these courses 
in their major field whicSh mpfit universities require and "which, often 
constitute a separate coryGPA in the Evaluation of a student f s['co'ly 
leg*e work. 

In. those institutions where a complete Pass-Fail grading or* 
descriptive grading J^s been-used, no evidence, has been found that 

■ y - s 

studentk^extend gftemselves less^h&n tfcj&y would with A-F grading, 
Sferal} Lawrence College hds operated^ithout gr^es\for many years 
(Murphy and R^ushenbush, 1960). 




>nd,* at the University of ^California, Santa eruz, where" complete 
Pass-Fail grading has been the practice since** their opening in 1965, the 
faculty saw no evidence that students worked lesp diligently ttian.had 

students at otjier institutions where more conventional grading systems ' 

\ ' S , • • • 

were Used* (Comm. M. Educ. Policy, 1970y. 

m * % • 

1 J% 

Warren (1971) describes an experimental program that provides 
a useful^omparison b^tkeen a graded and an ungraded instructional * 
system. In six liberal arts colleges, selected v students pursued a 
4 yearj^rogram of independent study without specified course require- 
ments and withdut grades. The students in the experimental program ' ) 
were evaluated but these , results were given directly to the student. 
.Although student selection and other elements- of th£ program may have 
influenced the results, some " inferences were thought valid .^-One 
tentative conclusion was that, grades played only~a small part, if 
any, in inducing students to learn. The anxiety usually connected . 

with grades ^was fouftd to be related to impending examinations even 
«- 

* 

though no grades tfere being given. 

, This program did have some .drawbacks. The primary source of 
student dis^Smfort was the ambiguity of manV* aspects of tKe program 
due to its newness* Expectations were not defined and studants were; 
uncertain about their ability t,o set their own goals and evaluate 
themselves. This anxiety is not so surprising and was most probably 
experienced) also by faculty; this should be considered in program 

planning* It is suggested that some of* this discomfort may^be - 

i f 
unavoidable and might be a small price to pay ip a learning 1 



experience that involves individuals and groups .ia thel pask of setti ng 
goals and determining their progress toward them. That 
is supported by th£ comments of New School graduates cjc 



t this is? true* 



oncerning their 

reaction to first experiencing a non-graded system (sfe page 24 of 

f 
1 

this report) . 

Selection for Graduate Education • 
or Employment 

Graduate and professional schools are the primary benefi- 

* • • ■ 
ciaries of the use of grades for selection and thus seeip to be one 

of *the most vocal groups concerned with change in grading or eval- » 
uation procedures. Although differences in educational purpose 
might imply e&ffejrent selection procedures, still all depend heavily 
on undergraduate GPA. v \* J 

A questionnaire was sent to 276 deans of universities iia the 
Qouncil of Graduate Schools, asking their response to consideration 
of graded and nongraded transcripts in admission decision* (Hassler, 
1969) . While most preferred to evaluate admissions on the basis of 
grades, over half -said they Vould accept for admission .a student 
with good recommendations and every course non-graded. The' basic 
reason jgiven for preferring a graded .transcript was greater ease 
and accuracy. Yet> in a review 'of studies concerned with under- 
graduate grades as a predictor of^graduate performance, Warren 
(1971) found tjiat correlations reported between undergraduate^-aaG 

first year graduate school grades' ranged from about -,20 to +.60, 

j 

with the median correlation being .^30. Undergraduate grades 
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4 



generally , d o . no t corre la t e h i gh l y witH academic per fo finance i n-fche 

*later jphasfes of-' graduate education, ndr with other criteria of aca- » 
^ demic success, such as actual^ completion of the graduate program ) 
(Hackman, Wiggins and BasS, 1970). In view of the 'great variabil-, 
ity of the correlation coefficients and the fact that the extreme 
values tend to occur with samples of fewer' than 100 students (Warren, 
1971), little can bp said with confidence about the relationship to 
be expected between undergraduate grades and graduate school perfpAn- 9 
ance. Thus , there is no evidence^ that conventional grades are better 
predictors than are non-Conventional evaluations, -nor that students ✓ 
educated under a non-conventional evaluation system are less likely 
,to be ^successful in graduate school than are students who have beep 
gjraded conventionally. 

In a 'review of forty^slx studies on the relationship of col-^ * 
lege graded to adult achievement, tt is stated <£hat M present evidence 
strongly suggests that college grades bear little or no relationship 
to any measures of achievement" (Hoyt, 1965). In another review 

(Hoyt, 1966) of\twelve studies specifically concerned with the rela- 
\ * — i# 

tionship between College grades and teaching success, it was found, 

> \ * * 

with f$w exceptions v \that neither over-all- college grades nor grades 

in specific courses wette significantly related to any measure of ' 
teaching success and thatVsuccess in teaching should.be viewed as a 
multidimensional concept. The .majority of these studies used super- 
visors 1 ratings of total performance as the chief criterion. Ratings 
of specific aspects of teacher performance have been l6ss frequently 
examined } 



— Th e . qu e st ion o f err o r in a dm i s s ion doci o ions highli ghts one 

m . I* 

of the problems in assessing the usefulness of grades in selection 

* . * * "S • " 

tb higher educational institutions.' For error to be measured, some 

t 

definition of "correct 11 ^decisiotis is- required. An admitted student 
who earns good grades apd completes the course of study' is considered 
to^epr^ent a "correct" admission decision. - But deans and faculty 
mrembers of teji, deny^that high probability of -earhing good grades is*, 
by itself, an adequate basis for admission, and the correctness/of 
decisions to reject applicants. 'is neither defined nor measured f 
(Warren, 1971). Given the lack of empirically established meaning* 

of grades there is little support for the practice of establishing* 

* f / 

a relatively high CPA cut-off* point and then considefing "other / 

characteristics" in selecting "candidates for advanced study. 

To speak to the concern that students Who graduate from t^e 

University with two years or more in. a Credit Received-Credit* With- 

drawtt grading system might be at a ^disadvantage when > seeklng employ- 

■ * * * . 

mentor attempting to go on to graduate school, it was decided to 
get some first hand inf onaation'f ram potential employers and grad- 
uate schools. We developed 'a brief telephone questionnaire. This 
instrument asked 'die following questions:' 

What criteria do you use to evaluatje applicants? 

Which of these are the most important criteria in your 
decision making? -U 

Would a student who has gfc^duated from a College of 4 * 
% Education* which uses a Credit Received-Credit With- 

drawn grading system be a/ a disadvantage? 

[If yes] Would that be ^/serious or mild disadvantage? 

Could that disadvantage he overcome by a folder or dos- 
sier of the Btudent's learning expferienoes, with 
evaluation of those experiences by the student and 
by faculty? 4 - 



10 ^ 
f , We called superintendents of schoolVsystems in 5 states - 
North Dakbta, South Dakota,* Minnesota, Montana and Idaho. Not one 
school system indicated students from a CR-CW grading system would 
be at a disadvantage. All of the school systems said a folder 
dossier would" be helpful. Most referred to. interviews, teaching 
and student teaching experience and recommendations as the most 
important factors in their hiring. 

We telephoned a variety of graduate schools. Generally we 
attempted to talk with the Dean of the Educational Graduate School. 
It was our feeling that graduate schools of education -were the most 
relevant* graduate programs for graduates .of the Center* and we knew 
that most universities leave the major decision making regarding 
graduate admissions to the department which is primarily concerned. 
We telephoned regional universities, other colleges which we knew, 
our graduates had attended , and several prominent schools with good 
national reputations for their graduate programs in education. The 
names of the schools called are: University of South Dakota, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, University of Minnesota, Moorhead State College, 
Bemidji Statfe College, University/^f Montana, Harvard University, 
University of Massachusem, Antioch College, and Michigan State 
University. \ " /' * 

) > r 

Only one school, the University of I^ontana, indicated stu- 
dents from a CR-CW grading system would be at a disadvantage. 
Several admitted this kind of applicant presented new problems but , 
not to the extent of disadvantaging the students. Most said flatly 
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no' - students from a CR-CW system wotold not be at a disadvantage. 
Many referred to the trend away from grades, to the unreliability 
knd lack of meaning GPA's have. Most schools wanted to know jnore 
about their applicants^ that what can.be learned from graded tran- 
scripts, and all wex^ of the opinion 'that the dossier, would be 
very helpful. Some of the schools look at recommendations care- t 
fully. Some ha$te questions "on their application fopas* 1 which they 
-tead in their admissions process. Many^require previous experi- 
ence. Several haye decentralized admissions to allow for closer 
r / 

scrutiny of S^licants. Several deans indicated that other ; 
dfc^artmeo^ were more reluctant than the education department to 
\ give up reliance upon GPA. 

* As & result of this short survey we are encouraged that 

employers and education graduate schobia will not be biased against 
^p^icants from a CR-CW grading system. These results are also con- 
firmed^by the experiences of- New School graduates who hav* encoun- 
rereivf ew difficulties in obtaining employment or graduate school 

admission. We expect to follow up on this survey by giving this 

» 

information to our students, and by encouraging them early in the 
year to look into graduate schools' and' school systems in which 
they might be interested. Where problems are encountered we 
believe they can be overcome. 

Further evidence of admission to graduate school for students 
of non-conventional evaluation systems^^s provided in a study 
(Pitcher, Bosler, 1970) of the 1969 graduates of the University of 
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California, Sanfca Cruz who applied to graduate school. It was B reported 
that more than Jialf of .the graduates encourft£*«a no problem in gaining 
admission, nine percent did report problems and thirty-five percent 
were ^undecided.,. Most students who applied were admitted, though not 
always to the college of first choice. They reported nj information 
on granting of fellowships. 

Another study concerned with graduate admissions was done* J>y 
the Office of Admissions and Records, Governors State University (1972), 
In thi^ study, eleven universities identified as having highly non- 

H • 

traditional grading systems were sent questionnaires asking them to 
identify, the number of students experiencing difficulty transferring 
courses with" non-traditional grades. Out of the nine responses, six 
replied that none to few students encountered any such difficulties, 
two universities responded that 1/3 and 15-20% respectively encoun- 

tered difficulties and there was one no reply. No additional infor- 

j 

mation was given in the report to. clarify the higher rate of encoun- 
tered difficulties in two of the universities, or how this difficulty 
in the study was" defined or identified. 

The report also implied that many admissions committees lack' 
experience or guidelines in evaluating non- traditional transcripts. 

Another part of this same study was concerned with th4 atti?- 
tudes and hiring practices of prospective employers toward graduates 
of noiv-traditional grading institutions. A survey was comhJbted among 
one hundred industrial firms and 25 government agencies in the Chicag^ 
Metropolitan area. The 4 study found that previous wotk experiences of 



an applicant was the most Important criterion 'in selecting employees. 

In terms of government agencies, all choices of employment are made. 

on the basis of civil service tests so that an ungraded transcript 

would not affect the choice. / . 

\fice admissions *to ^graduate schools must continue to be 

selective as long as applicants far outnumber those who can be 
admitted, the alternative is to find more specif ic„student attrib-f 
utes- or combinations- of attributes that are pertinent to the per- 
formance the selecting institution expects from its studentyjf 
More detailed evaluation information may cause some complaint that 
it requires , more" t toe for admissions .decisions, but it also' requires 
knowing more about the candidate than is available on transcripts. 

Institutional Uses of Grades " 

^ trades are used fco make decisions about ^enrollment , honors, 
financial aid and completion of degree requirements. One problem in 
using grades for these purposes is- their instability during a four 
year undergraduate period. Humphreys (1968} reported a correction ' 
o*f .34 between the freshman and senior year GPA. For all of the 
foregoing decisions, criterSS^Hcit in faculty and student eval- 
uations could be used and thus also provide,.a broader base , 0 f 



•information. 



V 



• EFFECTS OF GRADING ON STUDENTS 
/ "Various consequences of grading are often suggested and depend- 
m on which* point one wants to "prove" one coMld probably search .out 
supporting evidence., 
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Some* of the consequences of grading are reported by Warren 

ObSJl) in his review of relevant literature: 

CD €Ke kinds of activities that produce good grades do 
not produce optimal learning 

# (2) grading often Aimits the student T s allocation ol 
* * study time and effort depending upon interest, use- 

fulness arra difficulty* 

(3) grading often limits responsibility of deciding 
what's important 

r. ' 

(4) grading often limits the exploration of different 
approaches and related content and experiences 

(5) grading places limitations on failufe/making it too 
costly 

(6) grading supports behavior to please instructor 
»* " * ^ 

(7) grading tends to have a built-in self fulfilling 
prophecy that only a few will do well 

(8) grading practices set a time limit on learning. 
However, one of the major objections to the use of a graded 

system in the Center is that prescribing in detail what students 
must do to earn a g^ade removes from students (a) tlie responsibility 
£or deciding to a larger degree what is important and (b) an incen- 

tive to evaluate their own actions* Creativity and r self appraisal 

» — * 

are important processes for any learner and certainly for teachers. 
Writing on creativity (in ,! The Facilitation of Significant Learning, 11 
in L* Siegel (ed«)> Instruction: Some Contemporary Viewpoints) , Carl 
Rogers argues 'that "creativity in learning is best facilitated' when 
self-criticism and self -evaluation* ape basic. . . . The best research 
organizations in industry, as well as the academic world*, have 
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learned that external evaluation is largely fruitless if the goal is 
creative work." 



VIABILITY OF EXISTING NON-GRADED EVALUATION SYSTEMS 

Extent "of Alternative Systems in 
Colleges and Graduate Schools 

V 

The American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admis- 
sions Officers early in 1971 conducted a nationwide survey of grad- 
uate policies at member institutions. It was found that the changes 
reported "were in the direction of departures from the traditional 
grading system (Governors State University, 1972), This same survey* 

it 

reported that eighty-six percent of the institutions allow, the s^u- 

dents to use the pass/fail (or credit/no record) option for less 

than one quarter of the credits applicable toward a bachelor f s , 

degree. Ninety-four percent of the institutions limited the credit^ 

to less than fifty percent of the degree program* 

.s In another survey (Benson, 1969), a questionnaire was sent 

to 287 members of the Council of Graduate Schools.' Out of the 240 

responses, 127 reported using systems. other than A-F, either iri 

part" or completely. Included in these systems were Pass-tail, 

Satisfactory-Unsatisfactory, and Pass-No, Credit. Use of the less 

traditional systems increased markedly in the last five years and 

varied widely. Advantages lifeted/by the institutions* comprising 

/ • t 
the^enson study were that the'sf systems were more realistic and 

there was less pressure on students, bisadvantages were the 
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administrative confusion and the fear* that students would be penalized 
in competing for 'scholarships. 

Reports of Non-Graded Systems 

Since the experiences of individuals and schools which hfcve 
"used non-graded systems is important evidence, reports from three 
institutions using non-gradeH ^evaluation will be considered* One 
report is from the University of California/ Santa Cruz where a non- 
graded system has teen used since the college ofcen in 1965; another 
from a student who experienced such a system at Governor's State 
University and who also conducted a survey of^four other institutions; 



and finally a report from thejflew School, University of North Dakota, 
where a Credit Received/Credit Deferred system has been used since 
1968. • 

\ • 

s 

University of California, Santa Cruz 

The repofct from th^ University of California, Santa Cruz, Com- 
mittee on Educational Policy (1970), was a comprehensive appraisal of 
the Pass-Pail evaluation procedure used there since 1965* * The only 
exception to the total use of a Pass-Fail system is that at the 
beginning of non-introductory science coursei .students may elect to 
receive letter grades. .This option was kept open in view of the 
admission policies of some professional schools which use grades in 
science courses as a major criterion. The report suggests, this 
option may well die from 'lack of use, since only a small fraction 
of UCSC^ students ever take a course for a letter grade. 
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The response to the Pass-Fall evaluation is a fairly^eneral^ 

consensus *among students and faulty 'that it has been a success. The 

report concludes that the effects of their evaluation methods are 

beneficial to student morale: 

The distortion' of the educational experience caused by student 
anxiety over which letter grade will be received is'almpst 
eliminated. One might presume that sincffe the evaluation 
[process] at S.C is t in fact very probing, the "reward" of 
good evaluations would motivate students in the same neurotic": 
way the letter grade "reward" system does. This proves not 
to be true in practice. Students are indeed interested in 
their evaluations; they read them and think about them. But 
they feel mare nearly free to gauge the amount and direction 
of work for each course by their own choice and motivation. 

Students at S.C. work as hard or perhaps harder than most stu- 
dents at most major universities. TfUe, some do not learn a 
great deal during .their stay at U.C.S.C.^ however, our feeling 
is that this problem reflects human nature^more than our par- * 
ticular grading system. *' 

• The Pass-Fail plus evaluation system leads to a significant % 
change" in student attitude and morale. The instructors 
appear to be more on the student's side, more like resources 
for the aid of the v students and less like stern judges. 

The. study does retognize the 'difficulties that some graduate 1 

and professional schools report in evaluating a Santa Cruz transcript,' 

but the college has found that qualified graduates manage to gairt ^ 

admission, financial aid, anJjl scholarships for graduate work, though 

not always (as is true even for students with a mor£ traditional ] 

graded transcript) at the school of first choice. * 1 

,A consequence of this review of student and faculty experi- . 

ences since 1965 was the university's decision in 1970 to xcontinue 

with its evaluation -ayg^em. 
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Office of Admissions and Records - 
Governors State University ' / 

One portion of this report on the traditional grading patterns 
m published 'by the Office of Admissions and Records, Governors State 
University, was written by a student who conducted* a survey 0/ student 
attitudes, concerning a pass-no credit evaluation system. 

A questionnaire was sent to 223 graduates, pf four schools 
which had used, to some extent, a non-graded system. Response to the 
questionnaire was approximately 24%, roughly half male' and half female 
The results showed that of those graduates wfco haci studied under a 
non-graded system, . ninety- typ percent had favorable impressions, seven 
percent unfavorable, and one percent of them had mixed emotions. 

The favorable Comments were: , 

(a) relieves pressures of grade point average ✓ 

(b) freedom to explore unfamiliar disciplines without 
risk of. penalty 

* * 

(c) closer student-faculty relationship 

it 

(d) instructor evaluations are more meaningful than < 
• . ' grades-- "A", "B", "C", etc, . • 



(e) allows one to fulfill individual needs rather than 
. competfe with other students ~ 

(f) , a bachelor degree is for education not necessarily 

for job ^training and the non-graded system encour- 
ages one to expand his areas of understanding. 

The'unfavorable comments were reported as being few, but were; 

(a) written evaluations tended to be more descriptive 
than evaluative. 

» 

(b) grades are needed fot entrance d^cto graduate school 
and employment. * i 
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New School 

The data contained in this report were compiled from returns 
of 59 questionnaires completed by New School undergraduate students, 
graduate students and alumni. Near the. end of May, 1972 a question- 
naire (which is attached) was mailed to 100 randomly selected New 
School students, and alumni. Due to the limitations of time, no 
follow-up was done on non-respondents. 

The ,59* respondents ranged in age 'from 20 to 61 with an aver- 
age age of 30. On the average the respondents had been, exposed to 
15 years of graded education as elementary, secondary and college * 
students. Also as students the respondents bave, on the average, 
been involved in two years of • non-traditional grading practices. 
As elementary or secondary school teachers 39 respondents indicated 
that they had been involved in'graded systems for an average- of 
eight years ^L^a range of from one to 28 years.' Twenty one 
respondents indicated that as teachers they had been involved in 

a non-graded system from one to two years; 

* <> » 

Table 1 presents the data obtained when respondents were 

asked to express their opinioas (feedings, attitudes) toward graded 

and non-graded forms of evaluation. The respondents were asked %o 

consider the same 16 items in the context of graded and non-grade^ 

systems' of evaluation. From the percentage responses in Table 1 

it is evident that the respondents favor a nonrgraded system of 

evaluation when reacting to the stimuli presented. 
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TABLE 1 



PERCENTAGE RESPONSES WHEN CONSIDERING GRADED" 1 ' AND 
JdON-GRADED SYSTEMS OF ■ EVALUATION (N-5# 





.DA** 


7 Response 
A ' D SD 


PlK 




I tea 




1 


16 


38 


34 




X ■ 


— 1 

Hap positive motivating effect 


Non-graded 


19 


63 


11 


— 


7 




on the learner. 




46 


44 


5 


5 






rroQuces greater competition 


Non-graded 




4 


60 


30 


7 




amongr students. 


V7L OUCU 




'4 


44 


49 




J ■ 


Encourages self evaluation 


Non-graded > 


46 


53 


— 


-- 


2 






Gi*adod 




7 


42 


44 


7 


A 


/ 

jumances learning • r 


Non-graded 


44 


53 


— 


— 


4 




V 


Graded 




2 


39 


58 


2 


' 5 


riUluUlco CXUoci LcaLUcr oLUQcIlL 


Non-graded 


54 


42 ' 


2 




2 




relationship. 


Graded 

f 


2 


5 


50 


38 


j 


o . 


rromoLes stuoent respecv ror 


Non-graded 


30 


51 


11 


— 


9 




teachers. ▼ / 


Graded 




11 


49 


37 


A 


7 

■¥ • 


JTXUillw l.co LcaLIlci i copct L EOT 


Non-graded • 


30 


53 


14 


— 


4 




students. 








39 


54 


7 

/ 


0 
O . 


xncr eases exploration ot wider 


Non-graded 


'61 


30 


4 




5 




range of courses. 


vj i» ttucu 




4 


42 




0 


9. 


Encourages more meaningful 


•Non-graded 


47 


47 


5 




2 




teacher evaluation. 


UiftUcU 






32 


67 


0 


10. 


Reflects adequately what the 


Non-graded 


20 


43 


23 




14 




student learns. , , 

' . L 


Graded 






43 


53 


3 


11. 


Encourages more meaningful J * 


Non-graded 


36 


59 


3 




2 




student evaluation 


Graded 




2 


51 


44 


4 


12. 


Increases student involvement 


Non-graded 


42. 


56 






2 




in learning activities. 


Graded 




4 


39 


47 


11 


13. .Promotes mora relevant career 


Non-graded 


33 


47 


7 




12 




learning activities. 


Graded 




• 

2 


26 


65 


7 


14. 


Promotes more relevant personal 


Non-graded 


65 


35 










learning activities. 



TABLE 1— 'Continued 



% Response . ' 

SA* A D SB. I '. - . Item' 



; 7 tc: 

Graded 2 33 32 25 9 15. Promotes more content learning. 

Non-graded 28 32 12 4 35 ' - 

Graded — -- 28 70 2 16. Promotes- greater self -directed 

Hon-graded 65 33 — ~ 2 learning. 1 

— ! £ 

*SA-Strongly Agree, A-Agree, D-Disagree, SD-Strongly Disagree, 
NR-No Response j ' ' 

f ' . 

Table 2 presents the data related to the degree of concern 

expressed regarding the effect of two years of non-traditional grad- 

ing on admission to graduate school, financial aid and employment. 



TABLE 2 
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EXPRESSED DEGREE OP CONCERN REGARDING THE EFFECT OF TWO 
YEARS OF NON-GRADED EDUCATION ON ADMISSION TO GRADUATE 
■SCHOOL, FINANCIAL AID AND EMPLOYMENT (N-59) 



NC* 


SC 


X Response 

MC GC 


NR 




I. 

Item 


40 


26 


16 


16 


2 


1. 


Admission into Graduate School 


53 


& 


7 


14 


9 


, 2. 


-Financial Aid 


46 


25 


9 


16 • 


5 


3." 


Employment opportunities 



*NC-No Concern, SC-Slight Concern, MC-Modern Concern, GC-Great 
Concern x 
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Approximately two-thirds of the re&pWdents expressed no concern or 

flight concenj^to each of the -three items listed in Table 2. Respon- 

♦ ' x 

dents expressed^ tl^e most concern over admission into graduate school, 

where 32 percent irfdicate moderate to great concern. ' * * 

Table 3 provides data on the preferred system of evaluation 
and the expressed strength of* the 'preference. As can be seen from 
Table '3 none of the respondents, selected the totally graded option 
(the options were' described in the questionnaire which is attached). 

< f" 

TABLE 3 . ' 

\ 

- PREFERRED SYStEM OF EVALUATION AND EXPRESSED STRENGTH 

OF PREF&ENCE (N-59) 



( ^ < 

Frequency of Response 
Frequency and % of Strength of Preference * 

Response Preference Not \^ 

\ Very Moderately Very 
frequency % Item j • strong Strong Strong 



0 '.' 




A. 


Totally ^graded* 


0 


0 


0 


32 


. 57 


B. 


Totally non- 
graded 


0 , ' 


1 


31 y 


16 * 


29 


C. 


Mixed system 


1 * 


12 


3 


6 


11 


D. 


Mixed restricted 
, , system 


0 


4 


2 


2 


3 


E. 


No Preference 


' 2 


0 ' 


0 


.3 




P. 


No Response 


4 . 







*See the attachad questionnaire for a description of each option 
(A-E). * , ' f ' 

The totally non-graded option received 57 percent 1 preference with 31 
of the 32 respondents indicating a very strong preference. The mixed 
system received 29 percent preference with one respondent indicating 



a # strength of preference as not very strong, 12 respondents indicating 
$ m64erately strong preference ahd 3 respondents indicating a very 
strong preference. The mixed restricted system received 11 percent 
of the total response with four of the' six respondents expressing a 
moderately strong preference and two respondents expressing a very 
strong response. In summary the data in Table 3 indicates that the 
majority of the respondents favot the totally n^n-gra^ad system of 
evaluation- and generally express a stronger preference for that 
choice* , w . « 

i * 

' * Table 4 presents data relating to respondents 1 opinions con* 
cerning preference and strength of preference for an evaluation 



TABLE 4 * 

PREFERENCE FOR A SYSTEM OF EVALUATION FOR THE CENTER FOR 
^-TEACHING AND LEARNING AND STRENGTH OF PREFERENCE .(N-59) 

T ~ ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ - i , |, , „ , , 



4 / i 

* ' \ Frequency, of Response 

•Frequency and % of Strength of Preference^ 

Response Preference * Not 











Very 


Moderately 


Very 


Frequency 


% 




Item 


Strong 


Strong 


Strong 


0 




A. 


Totally graded* 


0 


0 


0 


22 


40 


B. 


Totally non- 




2 •' 


20 








graded 








24 


44 


C. 


Mix^d system 


i 


14 


9 


6 


11 


D. 


Mixed restricted 


0 


4 


2. 








8y6tem 






3 




E. 


No preference - 


0 


1 


'2 






no/knowledge of 
Center programs 








4 




F, 


No response r 




* 





*See the attached questionnaire for a description of each option 
(A-E). 
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system for the Center for Teaching and Learning. The data in TablB 4 
are similar to the data contained in Table 3 with the exception that 
ten respondents moved from preferring a totally non-graded system to 
a mixed system of evaluation. However, the strength of preference for 
the totally non-graded system remained greater. While it is evident 
from Table 3 that a majority of the respondents personally prefer the 
totally non-graded option, when the Center for Teaching and Learning 
is introduced into the item the respondents seem less inclined to 
impose their personal positions on the programs of the Center for 
Teaching and Learning. 

The last and possibly the most important pieces of data were 
received in response to the open ended' question printed below. 1 Of 
those responding, 44 wrote comments. Several, which res tat ed, what 
has already been said, in almost the same way, were eliminated from 
this summary. The comments written by respondents present a wide 
range of feeling but generally (31 of the 44) indicated a prefer* 
ence for a non-graded option. 

QUESTION : Are there any written comments about your experiences 
* with evaluation that you would like to shar^e? (One thing we have 

wondered about is the initial reaction pe^pl^Jiave to being in a 
non-graded System since for most it is a new process of evalua- 
tion and 'how their feelings change with increased experience in a 
non-rgraded system.) • 

"Totally non-gjraded and mixed grading systems are the only reasonable 
systems 'for present day needs in education. 1 ' (Male - 39) 

"I would simply say that in the CR-CD-CW method of evaluation I 
didn't think About the 'grading.', I was more interested in evaluat- 
ing what a particular course, or activity meant as far as my own 
individual growth was concerned. Having had four yeajs of a graded 
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system in college before that, I camhonestly say those 4 years were 
mainjfc centered on the grade and my 'competition 1 with others. It 
was Wtally 'bad' as far as I f m concerned, 11 (Female - 37) 

"No doubt about it, the non-graded [process] is very threatening 
initially - both for elementary kids and adults. However, the posi- 
tive ramifications of this experience more than justifies its use 
the first year or two r past the transition "stage, there is no 
question as to its benefits." (Male - 25) 

"Ref ♦ #10 - I questioned whether any system ever adequately reflects 
,what a student learns; short of a sort of detailed description .of 
each student's semester by each student and teacher, 
Ref, #15 - The non-graded system can promote more content learning or 
more conceptual learning or learning of processes, etc. Depends on - 
« the student's depth, approach, interest, etc. 

Ref, #6-1 have found myself less ambivalent about whether I respect 
a teacher or not under nongraded system. In non-graded I could clear 
away the irrelevance of pre-arranged study and grades and' get to th^ 
personal epcperience of relating to the teacher. 11 (Male - 24) vfr 

"I do believe non-graded evaluation to be~far superior to. graded 
evaluation. I do bfclieve, however, that a strong and sincere 
advisor-advisee relationship must develop to help promote honest 
people to people evaluation and a dialogue about competency before 
granting teacher certification., The basic requirement for certifi- 
cation wout&. then jnot be grades but a personal justification and 
demonstration of growth within the ^non-graded prograp.' 1 (Male - 23) 

"Non-graded sy¥teris (CR,CW,CD) seem to be a stop-gap between the 
absurd A, B,C,D,F system and a new, more reasonable way to evaluate. 
What is this thiiig we call CREDIT? What does 16 hours earned mean? 
(By an£, grading Method.) If we are talking about learning » and its 
manifestations, wfc must deal with evaluation as a reciprocal action 
relating directly to the very learning process we are supposed to 
be evaluating X^Tthe STUDENT is more intimately involved in his 
learning process ,\he must be the main evaluator of this process. S — \ 
Of- course, guided Vby other outside facilitators, they are an impor- 
tant source of perspective and information for the person to be 
evaluated. In short, the evaluation process is too complex to be 
reduced to letter symbols, tfowever, I fayor the CR, CD, CW, sys- 
tem over others as it is less damaging. One other point: this 
^%ar I - 1) read more, 2) read slower and understood more, *3) */as 
free to di§cuss and pursue areas that were difficult. The CR-CD 
system^ learner is free to evaluate in his own terms what he is 
doing, and not just fit into someone else's evaluation system. 1 ' 
(Male -28) 



"For the first time in my life at; New School I didn't have to study 
something tinder the pressure of beii>g presented witli testing. It 
was so much fun and besides -I ! m bubbling over with the greatest 
amount of constructive- learning could possibly receive. It has 
made me .a broader person. I've in my'.own mind, learned more in 
one year than in any other 'year of my life. Thank you New- School^ 
for this year. 11 (Female - 53) 

Si 

"When I first entered into the non-graded system, I felt far less 
pressure and felt I could* spend more "study time" on what was rele- 
vant to- my needs rather than studying and crafrming for a 1 grade 1 ." 
(Female - 47) ^ . * ' , 

"It is the first time (non^grading) I have had a chance to concen-" 
trate on what I, was in to (learning), without being interrupted by 
the pressures of* studying for what the teacher thought I should be 
learning. I don't believe I remember what I studied to know, rather 
than what I wanted to know. I learned more 1 content 1 this year; 
read and reread; thought about and questioned ray idea^ with friends; 
and we had the freedom to really explore my field." (Female - 28) 

"Since I graduated from the NeV School, 1 have Ve^rt "involved in a 
graded graduate program. 1 resented the arbitrary nature of the 
grading system, its lack of validity in evaluating my knowledge and 
the impo.sed requirements which often times I felt were' merely busy 
work." ~ (Female- 23) * * ' * 

"Those students .who are Motivated by grades should be permitted to 
continue with them. Very close contact between student and teacher 
is essential. 'i- (Male - 30) 

"For the first semester it was very hard to get anything done because 
I had so much freedom which I wasn't used to." (Female - 23) 

•* 

"In my experience, people usually react negatively on first bein^ 
exposed to a non-graded system but they become more positive as 
they betrtM understand' the non-gracled system. However, people do 
not easily give up familiar things and a change-over is a very slow 
prQcess." (Female - 22) 

"That initial shock of being in* a non-graded system - depending on 
my own Initiative - is what I needed to understand that it [educa- 1 
tion] was Up to me. That in itself was a very worthwhile learning 
experience whick gave me a basis for later sejf-evaluation." 
(Female - 22) 4 

"After years of teaching and giving 'grades from A-F I have come to 
the conclusion this system is inadequate because so much more 



enters into evaluation 'than a single- grade can show, I felt free for 
the first tjlaeJLasy: yearunder our CR-CD evaluation s^tem," , (Female 



"I feel much more comfortably with the non-graded system because there 
is not that con£t§nt pressure of grades and mandfcto^y attendance so 
many professors impose upon college »&tudents. I -found I went to 
classes ifiifeh more this year than before and felt I was getting some- 
thing put of tfiem. I was really interested in what was going on." 
(Female - 20) 

"Initial exposure to New School evaluation system was, accompanied by 
a ieeling of freedom - freedom to learn what I wanted to learn, in 
toy otori v?y. Still feel this system is much more conducive to 'real' 
learning •than a graded system," '(female - 32) 
•** 

"My reaction from the onset was relief, I have always worked hard to 
memorize, and become a 'good student 1 with high grades. My first two 
years of college were spent burning gallons of midnight oil, just to 
make a deans list - but all the while hardly learning a thing rele- 
vant to my career and life now, I wonder* now if I hadn't transferred 
to. the Ney School in- my junior* year if I w6uld have survived the pres- 
sure and pace-. And I actually learned too - anything practical* fun, 
creativ^ and innovative about my teaching- now seems to have dealioped 
since My experience in the New Scho<&." (Female - 22) • J* 

"The hardest thing is realizing that no one is going to tell you what: 
you've accomplished (as a student) and that you can't tell anybody 
what they're accomplished (as^a teacher). - There are obviously spe- 
cific content-oriented subjects that can reflect clearly whether 
■ you know what you think you know, but rtbst things - the things that 
tend to stay with you (perspective, for ex.)^are hard to measure in 
an^ terms. - The ability to take a chance is the core to the success 
of non-graded work. I, personally,, prefer ffcJ tremendously, " 
(Female - 22) - ' 9 \ 

"The questions that non-graded courses raised % in my mind were very 
helpful; getting rid of grades can't help but^put much more empha*- 
sis on the content and form of courses and raise the issue of 
'knowledge for wh$t?' Also, Af education students want to teach 
because Aey'r winter ested-4^,teaching, the motivation of grades 
is peedless. ,Gi£dej(,ess courseware an education in themselves," 
*(Male -123) * • ' 1 

"My first contact with a pon-graded system iks in *a mixed restricted 
set-up. I took some courses S-U being confident that I'would receive 
an "S" without too, much work. I also took sfline courses for grade, 
courses jJLn which TwAs quite interested. The Honors Program through 
its colloquia and' the College/of Education through a course in Micro 
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Teaching, presented me with my field experiences with an imposed S-U 
system. This was because the courses were offered only fpr S-U 
credit. I really enjoyed and got a lot out of. the courses.* New • <■ 
School presented the completely , non-graded system to me. I went 
through three fairly distinct changes in New School during my fhree 
semesters there. * The first semester I had a number of requirements 
placed on rife; and that semester L did the least. .During the second 
semester . I had few requirements and I started to get invblved. The 
third sgmester I had no requirements by my advisor, and this was the 
semester ,1 felt I had accomplished the most. 11 (Male - 22) 

"The crux of the problem seems to be whether Sr not a student has 
any meaningful relationships with his teachers - adviisors. If there 
is willingness to share and explore I think the m jftffci .dverse reac- 
tions can.be handled as a positive learning experiljBL " (Male - 22) 

"The most potent force we can encourage in any learning experience 
is deep critical evaluation that does not inhiiit the learners * - 
willingness to venture (expose) into another learning place. My ~ 
answers to questions 10 and 13, reflect a personal view of evalua- 
tion - it is: Only action, the function of us really reflects ade- 
quately what any 'student' learns. #13 what kind of a question is 
this? Are we alive or dead? 11 (Male - 50) 

"The degree of personal concern that teachers demonstrated in non- 
graded systems was somethiiig I had not experienced in graded systems- 
either as a student or teacher. This caring relationship is enhanced 
in a non— threatening grading: system. Learning became something I did 
for myself and not" for the (teacher. 11 (Male - 24) 

/ -s ' 

"Advisors vary in their means* of assessing accomplishment - some 
require written reports of activities during the semester, some ^ 
require only a feeling of satisfaction "from their advisees. I 
think the N.S. program. couia very easily be exploited for a degree 
only duetto the latter. Couldxjjfr there be some more comprehensive 
and equitable foxm^ evaluation?" (Female - 22) - 

"For myself, being in a non-graded system for the first time this 
past ypar was like haying blinders removed from my eyes,, experienc- 
ing peripheral vision "for the Sirst time. The horizon expanded, 
the limits were removed and I no longer was required tc^ learn only 
the material the teacher assigned, but could explore those interest- 
ing byways with no fear that I would fail a, test because I hadn't 
put in enough hours cramming. I could even do a concentrated inde- 
pendent study when something came along which Absorbed my interest 
(which I did a couple of times) without worrying about my other sub- 
jects - the -narrow stifling/ path of 'learning' - this much.you are 
required to- learn - sorry, there isn't time to study anything else, 
it's not required - the feeling of questions unasked*, of wondering 
"unsatisfied, of frustration - <the time, the pace, the inexorable 
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succession of one assignment^ ter another, eventually the smothering 

of one frustration by. a succeeding one For me, this past year 

was one of tremendous mex*tal and intellectual stimulation and expan- 
sion. I would hate to' go back to a graded system (although I % really 
do feel I would have earned As, or Bs in everything I studied - and 
I was studying many touts every day.) However - I would qualify my 
answers on this questionnaire, as I do know of people who were not 
very self-motivated* and who did not do as well in this system as 
they might have done if they'd been pushed by a grading system J 1 
(Female - 48) 

"I have always ^feaught in a graded system which I do not care for. I 
have not had any previous experience in a non-graded system." (Male - 
5?) * 

' "I reacted very' positively to the nongraded system. I really <}islike 
a graded system. It Appears to me. that the reasons I have heard 
people give for preferring a graded system are not particularly 
constructive or healthy ones, i.e.,' 'I like the reward of a grade.' 
I don't feel that a graded system will * teach students to know what 
they want, to be. satisfied with the quality of their own work, to 
evaluate their work and growth effectively or to know themselves 
better. It seems to serve *s a second choice method of evaluation 
for those who don't rely on their own personal evaluation and judg- 
ment." ^Female -22) , 

** ♦ 

"1) Nongrade/i must be supplemented by increased concern with posi- 
tive, constant evaluation on the part of the teacher. 
2) My nongraded system at Swarthmore Vas a Honors program involving * 
outside examiners. At the end of our junior and senior years we had 
oral and written exams written and administered by outside people on 
the 8 seminars we had taken during this period and this system, I 
think, worked very well. The teacher and student "were colleagues 
in the pearch for knowledge in our seminar - since the teacher was. 
demoted from the evaluator role. Ultimate evaluation I think is 
still important - and I think gradations (in our case Honors, High 
Honors, Hijghest Honors) makes sense - a kid should get feedback On 
how well he's mastered a skill - not just whether he's mastered, 
it." (Female - 24) . - 

ft FrOm my experience in the non-graded system* I found learning to 
be a wonderful exciting experimental took courses that appealed 
to me and still were applicable to my teaching- requirements, 'it 
helped me see so clearly 'how my totudents feel about learning. I ^ 
believe from this fact alone I can be a better teacher." (Female - 
61) v 
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, "I personally found that I coul<(better use my time at study to learn 
the'thtogs I wanted to learn and needed to learn for personal or 
career reasons, instead of learning things to please a teacher or 
pass a test or earn a grade mark/ 11 - (Female - 45) 

"I am convinced that 'grades 1 are wrong, but for one who is steeped 
In such traditions*,. I wpuld favor a slpw^gr^dual change to 'the 
ungraded way„.\ Very 'cautious, perhaps, but moving slowly in the 
rights direction. It takes time to learn to evaluate oneself "~ 
* honestly ? It.'s hard'fQr some people tp be self-directed. There 
is an unconrfortable feeling, of 'being let d^m'5 of teachers not . 
caring enough; of why 'bother going to school^at all." (Female - 49) 

,f My initial, reaction was a slump after a lifetime of being told what 
to do, not having any- idea what to do. Eventually personal interests* 
directed my reading and activities, and a period of exhilarating* per- 
sonal growth was experienced. The same slump occurred the first few 
days o£ vacation after 9 months^ teachifrg^af ter a period of having *' 
to do things all week, every week, freedom pi^ant lack of motivation 
and lethargy. - Self-motivation came to f:he fore quickly, though, 
since it was only lately allowed to_f lourish, at New School. I would 
suggest that, since some students might lack the flexibility (or 
whatever) to cope with.no external motivation, both ungraded and 
graded evaluation systems be provided as Alternatives, pertiaps with 
the requirement that every student try at least one ungraded semes- 
ter. Had I been give a choice^ I* might have 'preferred the security 
of grades and never, discovered%he \freeom of ^eljf-rmotivation. And 
if less than one semester were* to constitute. a trial urfgraded run, 
the* initial slump might scare o£f "initiates. I can take a long 
time to adjust." (Female 26) > - N 1 - % 

"Since non-grading, is relatively nev*in elemept^y*-grades r students 
still tend to think-of. a marie siich as P (progress 'acceptable) as an 
A, I (Improvement showa) as a B 4 NC (Needs Improvement) as a C, etc. 
1 would prefer to see no gtading system (only conferences) in an 
elementary school.il (Female - 24) • 

"I feel that the institution can. accommodate most any type of evalua- 
tion system. The learning 'and ^evaluation is bepween the studertt and 
instructor. The choice £hould 1^e theirs, and' they should have many 
alternatives to choose* from. t Too many instructors abdicate their 
responsibility in the evaluation process. * The instructor must make* 
an active effort to help the student evaluate his progress. This , 
spring I applied for Idir school at Marquette University. Because 
fhe school (M.U.) and^ th^ Law JSchool Data Assembly Service could not 
make^any'evaluatigtf of my '"CR f s," I v was Aot adtaitted. The fault does 
not Tie yith the New Spool's grading system nor with the M.U. admis- 
sion committee's policies. * I .have to accept that f co&Ld not have a 
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/ humahe open undergraduate education and prepare for a traditional 

profession. I wish x I could have - however, students should be con- 
stantly warned that the 'above situation might happen to them. Or 
they should be given the choice of grading systems in an effort to 
get the best of two worlds. (Preparation for a profession and a 
. liberal education.) 11 (Male - 22) 

"In my situation, parents accepted a reporting system of commend- 
able, satisfactory, improving, needs improving. A checklist of 
items academically and socially were checked. In each encounter 
with parents, though, I made a spefiial effort to mention my feel- 
ings on grades such as What does 92 or B mean? Can you tell me? 
The question approach worked great. 11 (Female - 22) 



^o summarize the preceding data, it is clear that students who 
have been involved in the New School favor a non-graded option. Stu- 
dents generally express the feeling that a non-graded system of eval- 
uation promotes greater self-direction and self-evaluation. In addi- 
tion, students report that a non-graded system of evaluation promote^ 

mor^ meaningful teacher evaluation, more adequately reflects what 

> 

students learn and promotes increased student involvement in learning 
activities. 



% CONCLUSION 
This report has balanced its rationale for proposing a non-; 

graded marking system against the ineffectiveness and sometimes 

9 - * 

detrimental effects of grades. In summary, the proposal for a CR, 

CD, CW marking system to be used in the element ar^progr am of the 

Center is recommended withVhe conviction that it will:' 

- direct student involvement in setting of goals and 
standards in llferning " 

- foster an emphasis on the process of evaluation char- 
acterized by ongoing mutual, critical and supportive 
exchange among persons engaged in learning 
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encourage creative exploration of« idea's with no dis- 
credit of learning through error , 

\j " , - not penalize a student for failure which may be due to 

many circumstances, and which in itself may have a power- 
ful effect on that student's direction and strength of 
- effort 

, / '- 

' - establish an atmosphere of broader exchange and chal- 
lenge between and among faculty and students* 

A challenge to any innovative evaluation system is ho^ it eujg 
ceeds in aiding the student and prospective employers, and graduate 
and professional schools, in selection procedures* In place of certi- 
fication through a passing GPA, the Center must be responsible^ along 
with the student in providing for such purposes a folder in which 
information about the student's progress, competencies, interests, 
goals is provide4 in a form which is both accurately related to the 
student 1 8 actual experiences and yseful. Such a * folder-type evalua- 
tion system has been criticized because of the tin\e it requires of 
faculty, ,the possibility that written evaluations provide no more 
information tfian the traditional A-F system, and some question about 

the accuracy or "objectivity" of such information. These problems 

/. 

potentially ^exist in the non-graded System of evaluation, but they 
can be turned to advantage* Thus, the University of California, 
Santa Cruz recognized the variance of quality and purpose of faculty 
evaluations and dealt with it by maintaining ingoing dialogues and 
study of" the process* They noted considerable improvement in the 

jality of these, evaluations over the last four years of their prd- 

j 

gram* ;\Though discussions about the purposes and effectiveness oj 
evaluatioikare time-consuming, they are not "lost 1 
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contribute- directly to a better understanding of the learning process 
and the serious responsibility that accompanies both evaluation of 
self and others. 

• / 

The Center elementary program would, furthermore, be respon- 
sible for providing prospective employers and graduate schools infor- 
mation and assistance needed where questions arise concerning the 
form or content pf student files, 

,The marking system being proposed is based, in part, on the 
view that education is not a matter of amassing merit or demerits 
but a task of developing both socially useful and personally satis- 
fying skills. It is strongly believed that the. use of this system ■ 
is also vital in the task of involving students of education in a 
complex but crucial ongoing process of evaluation essential- to a 
"learner 11 and "teacher. V 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 



The Undergraduate. Committee of* the Center for Teaching and 
Learning is presently studying various evaluation ^sterns (graded — 
non-graded). , The results this report will b«* presented to the 
curriculum committee along with the Undergraduate Committee's recom- 
mendation for the type of system to be used in the Center. This 
question is of critical importance to the functioning of. the Center 
and we ask for your assistance by completing this questionnaire. 

Please use as a guide. fQr the questidnnaire the following 
descriptions and letter notations (A, B, C, & D)of evaluation 
systems. * 



if 



A. Grades only: A - marked excellence D 

* ' B « superior F 

* C » average I 

W » withdrawal 




B. Totally non-graded system — possible symbols i 

* . (No restrictions on number or type of 
courses.) ' 



CR - credit received 
CD a credit deferred 
CW = credit withdrawn 

P a pass 

F * fail 

S* ■ satisfactory 
U ■ unsatisfactory 



C. Mixed System: Both grades and non-graded symbols used; student 
and teapher have spme. choice about which will be used in a course. 
There are no restrictions on which courses can be taken for non- 
grades* or how many. 



D. Mixed Restricted System: Some kind of restrictions on number of 
; courses allowed for non-grades and restrictions on the kind of 
course (Ex. no courses within any major can be taken for non- 
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grades). Hidden grading may also occur, i.e., only registrar and 
student knows that the student has chcsen to take course for non- 
grade; registrar converts instructor's letter grade to non-graded 
notation (F, F, S, £). ; 

BACKGROUND AND mm^^ " 

1. Sex: * Female Male 



2. Age 



3. How many years have you been a student and/or teacher under < 
'the following systems? r * 

♦ Graded System (A, B, . . . ) 

^ As a Student: Elementary and Secondary 

College^ *_ % • 

As a Teacher: Elementary and Secondary - 

College 

Non-Graded (Cr^ CD, F-F, S-U) (See* descriptions on 
p. Mixed Systems P. 1) (Circle response 

below, B, C, D) 

ft 

As, a Student # r Elementary and Secondary BCD 

(Mark System) ' 

Colleg e • BCD 

As a Teacher: Elementary and Secondary ^ BCD 

(Mark System), , # 

College B. C D 



II. Considering a graded system oT evaluation how do you feel about 
each of the following: (SA » strongly agree, A « agree, D * 
disagree, SD ■ strongly disagree;^ please circle your response.) 

1. Has positive motivating effect on ZA A- D SD 
the learner^ ' I 

2. Produces greater competition among SA A D SD 
students. 

3. ^Encourages s^lf evaluation. SA A D SD 

' 5: 
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4. Enhances learning. , SA A D SD 

i 

5. Promotes closer teacher-student SA A D * SD 
relationship ♦ / 



r 

6. -Promotes student respect for * SA A' T) SD 
teachers. / 

• J ' 

7. Promotes teacher respeor for SA A D SD 
students. ' * 

8. Increases exploration of wider SA A D SD 
range of courses. * 

9. Encourages more meaningful SA A D SD 
teacher evaluation, 

10. Reflects adequately what the , SA A J) SD 
student learns. 

11. Encourages more meaningful student . SA A D SD 
evaluation. 

12. Increases student involvement in ' SA A D SD 
J learning activities. 

13., Promotes more relevant career SA A D SD 

* learning activities. 

14. Promotes more relevant personal * SA A D SD 
learning activities ♦ 

15. Promotes more content learning. SA A D SD 

16. Promotes greater self -directed SA A D SD 
learning. 

III. Considering a non-graded system of evaluation how do you feel 
about each of the following? (SA - strongly agree, A * agree, 
D - disagree, SD » strongly disagree ;^£lease circle your response.) 

1. Has a positive motivating effect 'on SA A D SD 
the learner. 

2. Produces greater competition among SA A D SD 
students. 



3. Encourages self -evaluation. SA A^D SD 



0 
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4. Enhances learning. 



SA A D SD 



- 5. Promotes^oser teacher-student SA A D SD 

relationship. 

6. Promotes student respect for SA A D SD 
teachers. * ' ' 

7. Promotes teacher respect for SA A D * SD 
- students. 

4 

8. Increases exploration of wider SA A D SD 
range of courses. 



j). Encourages more meaningful SA A D SD 

teacher evaluation. ' / 



10. Reflects adequately what the . , SA A "D SD 
student learns. 

11. Encourages more meaningful student SA A D SD 
evaljoatioii. 

12. Increased student involvement in ] SA A D SD 
learning activities. 

13. Promotes more relevant career SA A D SD 
learning activities. 

14 V . Promotes more relevant personal SA A D - SD 

learning activities. 

15. Promotes more content learning. SA A D SD 

16. Promotes 'greater self-directed SA A D SD 
learning. 



Are there any written comments about your experiences with eval- 
uation that you would like to share? (One thing ve have wondered 
about is the initi^J, reaction people have to being in a non- 
graded system since for most it is a new process , of evaluation-^ 
and how their feelings change with increased experience in a 
non-graded system^) 
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V. indicate the degree of your concern about the following by checking 
the appropriate column. (NC « no concern, SC » slight concern, 
MC * moderate concern, GC ■ great concern; please circle your 
response.) , ' 

The effect of twQ years of non-graded work on: 



1. 


Admission into Graduate School 


NC 


SC 


MC 


GC 


2. 


Financial aid 


NC . 


SC 


MC 


GC 


3. 


Employment opportunities 


NC 


SC 


MC 


GC 



VI. Which system of evaluation do you personally prefer? (A, E, C, or 
D; see description's on page 1.) • 

A. Totally graded 

B. Totally non-graded 

C. Mixed system 

1>. Mixed Restricted system 

E. No_preference . r 

How strong is your preference? ^Not very strong Moderately strong ;. t 
(Circle one) 

Very strong. 
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VII. Which system of evaluation do you feel best suits the programs 
designed for the* Center for Teaching and Learning? 

A. Totally graded 

B. Totally non-graded 

C. Mixed system 

D. Mixed restricted system ^ * 

,E. No preference — no knowledge of Center programs 

How strong is your preference? Not very strong Moderately strong 
(Circle oft*) /^^x 
, y , Very strong 

. . 1 « THANK YOU! - 
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Universities jpd Ejaploxers Called in Telephone Survey 



Univer^it^ of tyaniu^q£a - Dr . Lambert - Chairman, Elementary Education 

; Graduate, school in education looks at the applicant's teaching 
experience, the scores *on tests including the Miller Analogies and Coop 
English; and the t&A. Usually not admit applicants without teach- 

ing experience. * * % . 

Students without -a GPA fQl Blent for a judgment would not be at 
a disadvantage if there, is a suftraRit, detailed documentation "of their 
performance. Mifsfc.be more tha$ letters of recoiranendation*_a-, • 

The folder would te a way ti> overcome the disadvantage but 
should 'include eval^j^U^ by several faculty. 





University of Nebraska - Dr.^Rutledge - Assistant Dean of Graduate School 

*A / » 

There is no GRE requirement? but applicant ^must have recommenda- 
tions and a Grc of 2.5".* - * 

* > * * 

Students without a 2.5 GPA would be considered on b^sis of other 
information. A dossier would be, very helpful. Hi stressed that other 
departments were more reliant: upon GPA and less flexible than education. 
However, he seemed firm that students' from a CR-CW system would not be 
at a disadvantage in applying to, education graduate program/ % 

Moorhead State College - Dr. Robbins - Dean of Education 

Applicants must have a 500 verbal score on the GRE. Usually 
they should have a 3.0 GPA. - v 

-They are increasingly having to come to grips with the problem 
of students from a CR-CW system of grading., Moorhead State is now doing 
. y this in the senior year for its students - just giving a pass or fail 
for the whoflle year. * , « 

, The graduate school of education will hot put these students at 
a disadvantage, bufc\other graduate schools might be more troublesome. 

f "Necessary fo\^ us to move in^this direction or we will be passed 

by. . Elementary and Secondara education are changing fast and higher edu- 
cationist adjust to the cHbiges ot become 'a meaningless mechanism. 11 < 



* 
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University of South Dakota 

• «, 

Most important Criteria are /-the applicant's stfbilitife to 
express himself or herself orally and in written f orm. * They have a 
form for written expression and an interview. Also are interested 
in what the applicant wants to do. Since field is getting crowded 
the applicants T purpose is a large part of the decision. 

« Also they looloat teaching experience, recommendations, and 

academic record. Students from a CR-CW system would not be at a dis- 
advantage. A dossier would be most helpful. . This method is what USD 
uses for its doctoral candidates now and they are moving toward this 
kind of evaluation in their undergraduate program. * 

£ Antioch College - Joann Asloms - Assistant to Dean of Education 

Graduate School 

Antioch primarily tries to determine, students ability to 
relate to the classroom. A. student from a CR-CW system would' not be 
at a disadvantage. Antioch already operates on this basis. A dos-~ 
sier would be helpful. Recommendations are also important. 

•> * - 

University of Massachusetts - Earl Seidman - -Assistant Dean of Educat 



xon 



Main criteria are previous experience and a 'commitment which is 
demonstrated by prior, activity. 

£ * * 

The admissions process is decentralized fnto about 12 progrJns, 

Wi ik^ ch P ri 8ram responsible for its admissions. A student from a ' 

CR«W system would not be at a disadvantage. A dossier would be* very 

helpflil. 7 ' ' 

* ft 

Harvard Unive^.ty - Dr. Duchay - Assistant Dean of Education Graduate 

School 

We look for intelligences-energy; creativity, and commitment. 
We are suspicious o^measures which have bee^ssd^limrludipg CPA and 
test scores. We are looking^more at the student's experience and ' 
*tfhe£r* evaluation of 'themselves and by others. There is a move away 
from gfcades in colleges. A dossier would be more helpful than GPA 
or test scores/- * 

i 

. Michigan State University - Dr." Scott - Assistant ijtan of Education" 
* * ' ' Graduate School 

They -look at teaching experience, other experience, 1 interview* 
answers to an acjmlssion form, GPA, test scores and recommendations. 



J 

' A student, from a^CR-CW system could overcome a lack of GPA by 
good lettersffrom faculty. A dossier would be preferable to GPA since. 
TJPA's are faulty indicators. ^ 

J - 

University 'of Montana - D$an Rummel of Education 

Criteria are teaching experience and academic record near 3.0 
GPA. Personally Dean Rummel would like to get away from GPA Require- v 
ments but the University Graduate Council is still\very concerned with 
grades; A dossier might be helpful but the graduate school might not 
consider this sufficient to substitute for a GPA. f 

\ 

Bemidji State College - Dr. Bornschlegel - DWsion of Education 

Not too extensive a proce^t because enroJlmepts are low. Usually 
a Miller Analogies score of 40 anpa^QPA of 2.75 are required. However, 
if student came from a CR-CW system, ttiere would not be a problem. A 
dossier would suffice as a ^substitute. He personally encourages this 
direction in grading; 

i 1 

School systems: 

Rapid City, South Dakota - Mr. Grant - Director of Personnel 

V Primary criterion is student teaching experience and evaluation 
of that. Also use an interview, rjacongpendations and transcript. 

Students from a CR-CW system* would not be at a disadvantage, 
elieves 'dossier would be an excellent approach and more meaningful 
than grades. e . * 

Said he would like ti> *get some graduates from the New School 

program. 

Boise j Idaho - Dr. Stuart - Elementary Hiring 

Criteria used are interview, recommendations and answers to 
application form questions. A student from a CR-CW system would not 
be at a disadvantage. m 

Billings, Montana - Mr. Frank-- Elementary Hiring Officer 

TheJ|\ook for ability to relajfce to people, adaptability to 
cfiaxtge. Recommendations and interview are important. A student from 
& CR-CW system would v nofc be at a disadvantage. (jPA is not important. 
A dossier could be very helpful. * 
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Bemidji, Minnesota - Mr. Sc^yiling - in charge of hiring teachers 

Criteria include teaching experience and recommendations. 
Students are not at a disadvantage from a CR-CW system, A dossier 
would help, GPA is not important. Interview will be the most 
important^ factor. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota - Mr, Templin - Personnel Department 

Student teacJiin^ experience or prior teaching experience 
is the mosn important factor. If no GPA available a dossier would 
be helpful^ There is also a written exam which school system h^s 
given to applicants. ... 



